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and that in Babylonia there is a great Greek city, Selcucia on
the Tisms, with more than half a million inhabitants, with the
Greek ^language and Greek customs, and governed by a /3o?.'A/,J
of three hundred elected members. In these towns the Hellenes
formed the dominant element, and by their side existed a
mixed population of Syrians and Jews. The commercial value
of cities such as Seleucia was so great that the Hellenic polity
was almost entirely independent of the central power. These
towns gave a coinage with Greek legends to the empire, a
polite language to the court, and the plays of Athenian
dramatists to delight the heart of the Great King, and to be
quoted in triumph, over a fallen Roman foe.

Across the Euphrates we are within the limits of the Roman
Empire, and here we find tho almost compile spread of
Hellenism from West to East. In Asia Minor little remained
for the Eomans to do in the way of founding or developing
cities. It is true that, as long as the Persian Empire, lasted,
the Greek towns had formed but a fringe along the coast of
the Aegean. Although they had stamped out the native
organisation and almost tho native language in these districts,
they had not penetrated far inland. But the Hellenism of the
interior had been effected by the Macedonian successors of
Alexander. Galatia, the home of tho Gallo-Graeci {an oOshoot,
of the great Gallic migration of 2SO B.C.), was for a long time
an exception to this political Hellenism ; for here, the Celtic
canton flourished. But city life developed rapidly after il, had
been converted into a province in 25 B.C. and Greek had he<>,n
made the official language.

The close of the Mithridatic War (f>3 u.o.) ,^ave Rome
the provinces of Pontus, Syria,' and Cilieiu, and a suzerainty
over the dependent districts of Cappadoeia, (<omm;igene, and
Palestine; and now the imperfect Hellenism of the countries
from, the Black Sea to Judaea was completed by the ^ren.tesf,
of Roman organisers, Ponipeius. Everywhere it was eflected
by the cultivation of urban lifts, by the restoration of old cities
and the establishment of new. On the Propontis and the
Euxirie, Cyzicus, Ileracleia, Sinope, and Amisus rose afresh ; in
Pontus the work of "synoeeising" towns from villages went
on, and the Great City (Megalopolis), the New City (Neapnlis),
and the City of Pompoms (Ponipeiopolis) were formed.
Another city in Paphlagonia bore the- founder's name; and